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CITY    OF     BOSTON. 


In  School  Committee,  July  11,  1865. 

Ordered  :  That  a  Special  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed, 
to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  found  upon  pages  143  and  144  of  the  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  School  Committee  for  1864 ;  and  report  to  this  Board 
what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken.  And  Messrs.  Waterston, 
Turner,  Woodbury,  Jarvis,  and  Drake,  were  appointed  the 
Committee. 


Attest : 
I 


BARNAED  CAPEN,  Secretary, 


In  School  Committee^  Dec.  12,  1865. 

Voted  :  That  the  Special  Committee  on  a  portion  of  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  have  leave  to  report 
in  print.  • 


Attest : 


BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary, 


CITY   OF   BOSTON. 


The  Special  Committee  appomted  by  the  School  Board,  in 
eTuly,  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Superintendent's  Report 
upon  pages  143  and  144,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 

REPORT: 

That  while  they  look  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  upon  our 
present  admirable  system  of  public  instruction,  and  thankfully 
appreciate  the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  in 
many  particulars,  during  the  past  few  years,  they  still  feel  that 
it  is  an  important  duty  to  observe  with  care  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Schools,  candidly  to  consider  whatever  may  appear  a 
defect,  and  honestly  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
progress. 

With  this  general  view  your  Committee  have  been  willing  to 
give  just  weight  to  a  proposition  brought,  with  special  earnest- 
ness, by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  before  this 
Board.  They  have  been  the  more  ready  to  do  this  from  the 
fact  that  the  proposition  comes  from  one  who  has  had  the  best 
opportunity  possible,  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  having 
himself  served  seven  years  as  a  practical  teacher  in  our  Schools, 
—  two  years  under  a  former  system,  and  ^.ve  under  the  system 
now  prevailing,  —  and  having,  in  addition,  through  eight  suc- 
cessive years,  in  his  present  official  capacity,  closely  observed 
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the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  existing  methods.  He 
urges  what  he  is  convinced  will  be  an  immense  improvement ; 
and  upon  the  successful  working  of  which  lie  is  willing  to 
stake  his  whole  reputation. 

What  he  so  urgently  suggests  is  no  hasty  thought,  but,  as 
he  declares,  the  result  of  conscientious  inquiry,  —  based  upon 
serious  conviction.  He  believes  that  without  some  such  change 
as  he  proposes,  certain  existing  defects  will  not  only  continue, 
but  will  probably  increase, — to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
Schools ;  but  that,  if  this  change  is  effected,  it  will  prove  to 
be  not  only  an  important  step  onward,  but  will  make  our  entire 
system  of  public  school  instruction  complete ;  —  rendering  it 
(if  so  much  may  be  said,  with  due  modesty)  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world. 

Not  willing  too  hastily  to  interfere  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  reluctant  to  propose  any  change  which  will  not 
bear  the  most  searching  investigation,  and  which,  if  put  in 
practice,  would  not  secure  for  itself  the  hearty  approval  both  of 
this  Board  and  the  Public,  when  it  shall  have  had  full  trial, 
your  Committee  have  deliberated  with  caution,  and,  after 
mature  consideration,  they  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Board 
the  following 

STATEMENT  : 

1.  No  change  is  recommended  which,  if  duly  carried  out, 
will  interfere  with  the  existing  duties  of  the  members  of  this 
Board,  or  which  will  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  narrow  their  sphere 
of  action  ;  for  whatever  shall  be  done  would  still  be  under  their 
supervision,  and  in  accordance  with  their  sanction.  The  direct 
purpose  and  end  of  any  change  will  be  substantially  to  aid  the 
members  of  the  Committee  in  their  labors,  facilitating  their 
work,  and  perfecting  more  desirable  results. 

2.  No  change  is  proposed  which  will  require  any  serious 
alteration  in  the  existing  Eules  and  Kegulations  already  adopted 
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by  this  Board,  —  certainly  no  alteration  which  may  not  be  made 
readily  and  with  entire  ease. 

3.  No  change  is  thought  of,  which  will  require  any  alteration, 
or  even  modification,  in  existing  School  edifices.  All  outward 
instrumentalities  would  find,  under  the  working  of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  their  fullest  use. 

4.  No  change  is  suggested  which  would  call  for  any  addi- 
tional pecuniary  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  the  money  already  appropriated  would  be  made  to  yield  a 
more  adequate  return,  while  the  actual  good  conferred  thereby 
would  be  both  more  extensively  and  more  equitably  diffused. 

What,  then,  may  he  considered  the  existing  defects  ?  A.nd  what 
is  the  proposed  remedy  ? 

The  facts  are  these  :  — 

The  public  schools,  of  late  years,  have  not  only  multiplied  in 
number,  but  have  greatly  increased  in  size.  Formerly,  there 
were  about  Two  Hundred  pupils  to  a  Master ;  now,  there  are 
generally  Six  and  Seven  Hundred,  and  in  some  of  the  schools 
the  number  reaches  nearly  to  One  Thousand. 

Divided  into  different  rooms,  this  vast  concourse  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  separate  teachers,  having  their  individual 
qualifications,  with  varied — and,  perhaps,  at  times,  even  con- 
flicting —  views  and  plans.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  young 
and  inexperienced ;  others,  with  remarkable  gifts,  may  yet  be 
lacking  in  judgment.  Some  may  be  too  neglectful,  where 
others  are  over-exacting.  Some  may,  in  their  teaching,  gener- 
alize too  much,  while  others  may  be  unduly  punctilious  in 
routine  and  detail.  Some,  with  the  wisest  intentions,  may  not 
comprehend  the  most  efficient  methods ;  while  others  may  be 
constantly  crippled,  from  not  clearly  understanding  the  relative 
work  in  the  different  departments  of  the  educational  plan,  and 
so,  miss  their  end,  by  not  perceiving  the  goal  to  which  their 
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efforts  should  be  directed.  Thus,  with  the  best  purposes, 
many  teachers,  at  present,  work  to  constant  disadvantage. 

If  there  is  no  Master  Mind  to  embrace  all  in  his  thought,  — 
balancing,  inspiring,  blending  the  varied  efforts  into  one 
perfect  whole,  —  in  that  proportion,  the  present  system  is,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  unwieldy  and  inharmonious. 

Is  it  said  that  the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  by  their 
own  personal  visits,  ought  to  obviate  all  difficulty?  They  may, 
indeed,  if  faithful,  accomplish  much ;  and,  by  their  judicious 
counsels,  they  often,  perhaps,  do  all  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  possible ;  but  their  labors,  however  constant, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  meet  the  case. 

It  requires  the  persistent,  systematic,  and  skilful  effort  of  one 
all-comprehending  mind,  —  a  mind  aided  by  practical  expe- 
rience, endowed  with  vital  power,  —  able  both  to  perceive 
and  to  direct. 

Is  it  said  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  able 
to  rectify  existing  defects?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
arc  nearly  Thirty  Thousand  children  in  our  public  schools, 
under  the  charge  of  more  than  Six  Hundred  teachers ;  that, 
n  the  Grammar  Schools  alone,  there  are  some  Fourteen  Thou- 
sand pupils,  divided  among,  at  least.  Three  Hundred  teachers  ; 
and  thus,  if  the  Superintendent  had  no  other  duty  but  this,  — 
and  he  has  very  many  other  duties  of  the  utmost  importance,  — 
still,  if  he  had  no  other  duty,  he  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
attend  adequately  to  the  whole  of  this,  in  all  its  practical  detail. 
Such  a  labor  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  human  being. 

But,  seeing  the  pressing  need,  the  Superintendent  lays  ex- 
isting facts  before  us,  and  proposes,  what  he  is  convinced  will 
fully  meet  the  case,  placing  all  our  schools  in  a  far  more 
elevated  position,  and  rendering  our  educational  system  a  model 
for  any  city  in  Christendom. 

The  proposition  is  this  : 

At  the  head  of  our  Grammar  Schools  are  twenty-one  Masters 
of  large  culture  and  wide   practical  experience.     At  present 
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their  time  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  scholars  of  the  first  class,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  it  is  narrowed  to  the  upper  division  of 
that  class.  These  men,  having  been  selected  with  great  care, 
are  qualified  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for  a  far  more  im- 
portant work  than  to  teach  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  pupils.  They 
are  exactly  fitted  by  character,  experience,  and  talent,  to  exercise 
a  complete  oversight  through  all  the  departments  of  the  school, 
dividing  their  labors  in  fair  proportion  among  the  various  rooms, 
teaching  the  other  instructors,  whenever  there  is  need  for  so 
doing,  how  best  to  instruct ;  thus  lifting  up  and  carrying  for. 
ward,  by  personal  presence  and  active  influence,  the  whole 
system. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  the  Head  Masters  are  expected  to  have 
some  such  general  supervision.  The  present  efficient  female 
assistants  have  been  placed  in  their  rooms  to  facilitate  this  work. 
Still,  with  few  exceptions,  such  are  the  duties  considered  due  to 
the  graduating  class,  that  but  little  time  is  actually  distributed 
among  the  different  departments. 

The  present  Regulation,  Sect.  9,  Chap,  viii.,  reads  as  follows  : 
'  <  Each  master  shall  make  a  careful  examination  of  his  school 
as  often  as  he  can,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  the  pu- 
pils under  his  immediate  charge."  A  responsibility  is  indeed  here 
recognized ;  it  is,  however,  left  in  vagueness ;  while,  from  ex- 
isting requirements,  but  little  time  is  generally  appropriated  on 
the  part  of  the  Head  Master  to  the  pupils  out  of  his  own  room. 

Let  us  consider  more  closely  existing  facts. 

There  are  at  present,  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  over  Fourteen 
Thousand  pupils.  If,  then,  the  Head  Masters  are  expected  to 
give  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  First  Class,  or  the  upper 
portion  of  that  class,  then  what  is  the  necessary  result?  Why, 
these  twenty-one  head  masters  thus  limit  their  direct  instructions 
to  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  one  thousand  pupils. 

Is  it  an  equitable  division  of  talent  that  these  masters  should 
so  concentrate  themselves  ?     Is  it  a  fair  economy  of  the  cities 
money  to  appropriate  $  50,000  (the  sum  which  these  masters 
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will  receive) ,  for  the  instruction  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pupils  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  their  acknowledged 
ability,  and  would  not  the  citizens  reap  a  larger  return  for  the 
amount  they  give,  if  these  masters  diffused  their  labors  more 
impartially  among  all  the  pupils?  Would  not  each  class  (and 
in  the  final  result,  the  graduating  class,  as  well  as  the  others,) 
become  the  recipients  of  a  fuller  and  richer  benefit  thereby  ? 

Again,  let  it  be  noticed :  That  of  the  Fourteen  Thousand 
pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  only  a  small  fraction  ever 
arrive  at  the  Head  Master's  class.  Thus,  if  this  Master  con- 
fines himself  principally  to  the  First  Class,  or  one  division 
of  that  class,  then  all  the  other  pupils  who  do  not  reach  that 
favored  position  will  be  deprived  forever  of  the  advantage  of 
his  ability. 

But  if  the  Head  Master  (instead  of  thus  devoting  himself 
almost  wholly  to  the  upper  division  of  the  graduating  class) 
apportioned  his  time,  and  thought,  and  talent  among  the  whole, 
then  all  would  share  the  advantage.  Thus  the  Head  Master  in 
each  Grammar  School,  instead  of  having  charge  of  forty  or  fifty 
select  pupils,  would  become  in  fact  the  presiding  genius  among 
seven  or  eight  hundred.  He  would  know  every  teacher  and 
scholar.  He  would  understand  their  acquirements  and  progress. 
He  would  personally  observe  the  methods  of  teaching.  He 
would  himself  examine  and  instruct.  He  would  see  that  the 
wants  of  each  scholar  were  properly  met.  He  would  arrange 
the  difi:erent  grades  and  wisely  supervise  promotions.  He  would 
see  that  the  studies  in  the  earlier  classes  were  judiciously  pre- 
paratory to  those  which  would  follow.  Under  such  a  care  of 
the  Head  Master  as  Principal,  each  class  would  have  due  atten- 
tion, and,  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  graduating  class  should 
receive  its  full  proportion. 

Thus  the  Head  Master,  —  with  his  ability,  and  practical  ex- 
perience, would  naturally  impart  life  to  the  whole  school,  —dif- 
fusing vitality  through  every  department,  and  bringing  the  whole 
system  into  the  most  wisely  adjusted  completeness. 
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Your  Committee  believe  that  tlie  effect  of  such  an  arranfre-^ 
merit  would  quickly  become  perceptible  from  the  lowest  grade 
to  the  highest.  Greater  progress  would  be  witnessed,  and  this 
not  from  any  added  pressure,  because  the  whole  aim  would 
be  to  gain  progress  without  pressure,  —  a  progress  based  upon 
judicious  action,  and  more  equal  distribution,  —  beginning 
aright  and  proceeding  with  discretion ;  having,  therefore, 
nothing  to  unlearn;  and  gaining,  with  each  added  degree  of 
knowledge,  so  correct  an  understanding  of  essential  principles, 
that,  through  each  succeeding  stage,  no  unnecessary  impedi- 
ment would  present  itself. 

At  present,  much  of  what  is  called  *^higli  pressure"  arises 
from  an  existing  necessity  on  the  part  of  one  teacher,  to  straight- 
en out,  and  reconcile,  ideas  left  crooked  by  those  who  went 
before.  The  hardest  work  of  all,  both  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
is  a  perpetual  effort  to  supply,  or  repair,  former  defects.  The 
atmosphere  which  would  crush  the  human  body,  if  it  pressed 
principally  upon  one  portion ;  will  buoy  it  up  and  invigorate  it, 
if  properly  diffused  over  the  whole.  We  believe  the  high 
pressure  system,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is,  in  fact,  an  unreasonable 
force,  applied,  in  particular  directions,  almost  entirely  on 
account  of  earlier  deficiencies  ;  —  and  that  what  is  needed,  most 
effectually  to  remedy  the  evil,  is  teaching,  from  the  beginning, 
through  each  successive  step,  in  a  healthy  and  right  way. 

In  a  machine-shop  the  different  artizans  may,  each  after  their 
own  manner,  make  good  screws  and  w^heels,  but  If  these  are 
shaped  without  adequate  reference  to  each  other,  when  the 
parts  are  brought  together,  of  the  complicated  mechan- 
ism, it  will  not  be  surprising  if  they  should  not  fit  the  one 
to  the  other.  In  the  practical  working  afterwards,  this  may 
naturally  lead  to  an  unwarrantable  pressure,  — not  because  the 
parts  in  themselves  are  wholly  wrong,  but  because  there  has 
not  been  a  proper  adjustment.  Such  a  condition  of  things  must 
inevitably  result  in  undue  pressure;  whereas,  if  the  various 
branches    had  been  wisely  cared  for,  in  the  right  time,  there 
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would  have  been  far  greater  progress,  without  unreasonable 
forcing  at  any  one  part. 

Thus,  your  Committee  believe,  that  under  the  arrangement 
proposed,  a  larger  general  improvement  would  be  secured,  with 
less  actual  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  taught. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  person  may  exhaust  himself  with 
trying  to  do  in  the  wrong  way,  what  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  do  in  the  right  way.  It  is  proposed  that  the  head  masters 
shall  see  that  things  are  done  in  the  right  way.  That,  under  the 
care  of  this  Board,  and  the  several  sub-Committees,  the  twenty- 
one  head  Masters  shall  have  a  more  absolute  responsibility 
through  all  the  departments.  It  is  believed  that  thus  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  scholars  may  easily  be  brought  forward* 
that  there  will  not  only  be  a  greater  number  of  promotions, 
but  that  the  result  will  also  be  seen  in  the  increased  number 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  and  a  wider 
participation  in  the  more  advanced  studies. 

At  present,  the  gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee,  with  all 
the  time  they  generously  devote  to  their  duties,  can  only  be  ex- 
pected, amid  the  pressure  of  their  different  professions  and 
avocations,  to  visit  the  various  Schools  at  somewhat  distant 
intervals ;  and  besides,  when  they  do  visit  the  Schools,  they 
naturally  confine  themselves  to  the  department  under  their  par- 
ticular care.  Under  such  circumstances  they  can  generally 
make  themselves  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  individual 
methods  of  teaching,  the  actual  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  relative  relation  of  one  study  to  the  other.  Whereas,  under 
the  proposed  plan,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  head  Teacher 
to  visit,  day  by  day,  the  separate  rooms,  giving  them  all 
frequent  and  thorough  examination ;  promptly  correcting 
defects ;  suggesting  improvements ;  thus  bringing  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  into  perfectly  symmetrical  proportion. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  actual  uniformity.  The  system 
varies  in  different  districts.  In  some  Schools,  the  masters,  as 
we  have  seen,  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  head 
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class,  and  often  to  a  single  division  of  that  class.  In  other 
Schools,  the  masters  examine,  more  or  less  frequently,  the 
different  classes.  And  in  a  few  instances  the  measure  here 
suggested  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  followed,  and,  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  proportion  as  such  method  has 
been  pursued,  the  corresponding  advantages  have  been  apparent. 


Thus  far  the  remarks  of  your  Committee  have  been  confined 
in  their  application  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  the  same  need 
exists  in 

THE    PEIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

From  various  quarters  there  has  been  heard  a  call  for  more 
efiicient  supervision,  and  different  plans  have  been  suggested. 
Your  Committee  believe  that  the  best  supervision  would  be,  not 
one  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  that 
which  they  might  have  in  common.  If  the  whole  Grammar 
School  should  come  under  the  eye  of  the  Head  Master,  the 
Primary  School  of  the  same  district,  which  is  already  con- 
nected with  said  school,  should  come  under  the  same  care. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  preparatory  to  the  Grammar 
School.  There  is  an  already  recognized  connection  betw^een 
them,  and  acknowledged  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.  As  evidence  of  this,  if  it  were  needed, 
it  is  but  necessary  to  allude  to  the  requirement  in  our  existing 
regulations.      [Sec.  5,  Chap,  x.] 

' '  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March , 
annually,  the  Master  of  each  Grammar  School  shall  visit  each 
Primary  which  is  expected  to  send  pupils  to  his  school,  and  he 
shall  examine  the  first  class  in  each  of  said  schools." 

As,  thus,  provision  already  exists,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Grammar  Master  annually  to  visit  and  examine  a  stated  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School,  your  Committee  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  simply  causing  the  visits  to  be  more  frequent, 
and  more  general. 
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As  there  is  to  be  a  final  examination  for  the  promotion  of 
scholars,  so  there  should  be  preparatory  examinations  by  the 
same  person,  to  test  beforehand  what  progress  is  making,  and  to 
secure,  in  the  right  time,  the  best  good  of  each  scholar. 

The  thirteen  thousand  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools  migh^ 
all  be  benefited  by  such  oversight. 

The  large  body  of  intelligent  teachers,  numbering  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred,  might  also  derive  much 
advantage.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  quite  young  ;  some  are 
beffinnino;  to  instruct  for  the  first  time ;  not  a  few  have  had 
but  little  experience.  Great  benefit,  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
might  be  imparted  by  the 'counsel  of  so  experienced  an  instructor 
as  would  always  be  found  in  the  Master  of  a  Grammar  School. 

The  Regulations  also  provide.  Section  5,  Chap,  x.,  that 
**  in  the  month  of  July,  annually,  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 
Schools  shall  accompany  her  first  class  to  such  Grammar  School- 
house  in  the  vicinity  as  the  master  may  designate,  when  he  and 
his  assistants  shall  examine  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Grammar  School,  in  presence  of  their  instructors." 

Why,  your  Committee  w^ould  respectfully  ask,  should  it  not 
be  made  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  said  Grammar  School  to  visit, 
in  anticipation  of  this  event,  the  particular  Primary  Schools  in 
his  district,  with  which  his  school  is  even  now  so  intimately 
identified,  to  know  if  the  right  preparatory  methods  are  being 
pursued  ? 

Where  there  are  thirteen  thousand  children  under  process  of 
instruction,  who  at  the  age  of  eight  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
admission  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  where  there  are  twenty- 
one  head  masters,  who,  according  to  the  present  rule,  will  be 
called  to  examine  the  pupils  when  they  stand  as  candidates  for 
promotion,  why  should  those  masters  have  no  opportunity  of 
overseeing  the  earlier  process  of  instruction,  and  of  helping  for- 
ward that  very  work  which  is  avowedly  intended  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  Grammar  Schools  ?  If  the  Grammar  masters  are 
required  to  examine  these  pupils  at  last,  to  test  their  readiness 
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for  promotion,  why  not  go  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
see  that  these  pupils  are  rightly  preparing  themselves  for  that 
examination  ? 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee are  not  obliged  to  wait  until  the  final  day  of  exhibition, 
and  the  awarding  of  medals,  before  they  go  into  the  schools. 
From  lime  to  time  they  are  expected  to  visit  the  various  classes, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  preparatory  work  is  faithfully  going  on. 
Why  should  not  the  same  principle  hold  good  with  the  Gram- 
mar Master,  who  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  required  to  examine 
the  scholars  at  last,  and  to  decide  which  of  those  scholars  are 
qualified  for  promotion  ?  VYlio  does  not  perceive  that  the 
benefit  he  could  confer,  by  previous  oversight,  might  be  in- 
valuable ? 

The  need  of  an  intelligent,  —  thorough,  —  and  responsible 
supervision  is  widely  and  deeply  felt.  The  practical  question  is, 
who  shall  be  entrusted  with  such  supervision?  Shall  a  new 
class  of  persons  be  called  into  office?  It  has  been  proposed 
that  a  Board  of  Female  Superintendents  should  become  insti- 
tuted. Your  Committee  believe  that  no  person  would  command 
such  entire  respect,  or  bring  to  the  work  such  thorough  qualifi- 
cations, as  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  ought  not  to  be  yet  more 
widely  separated  ;  —  rather  should  they  be  brought  more  closely 
together.  They  are,  in  idea,  as  truly  ONE  as  if  they  were  actually 
beneath  one  roof.  The  Primary  Schools  and  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  as  much  a  component  part  of  the  same  educational 
system,  as  the  different  rooms  and  divisions  which  now  make  up 
and  constitute  together,  a  Grammar  School.  The  upper  class 
of  the  Primary  School  and  the  lower  class  of  the  Grammar 
School,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  now  actually  meet  and  inter- 
lock ;  and,  more  than  this,  all  the  scholars,  and  classes,  and 
studies,  from  the  first  lesson  in  the  Primary  School  to  the  last 
exercise  on  the  graduating  day,  might  go  on  (and  this  is  ex- 
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actlj  what  we  propose)   with  as  much  system   and  regularity 
as  the  numbers  in  the  multiplication  table. 

A  personal  oversight  and  care  ■ —  by  one  competent  mind  — 
would  bring  the  whole  into  absolute  harmony.  Instead  of 
separate  teachers,  —  instructing,  as  in  so  many  independent 
schools,  they  would  all  work  with  one  clearly  understood 
method,  becoming  essential  portions  of  an  organic  whole, —  thus 
should  we  have  eye,  ear,  hand,  feet,  throbbing  with  one  central 
life,  and  kindled  by  one  animating  soul. 

Between  Three  and  Four  Thousand  pupils  pass  annually  from 
the  Primary  up  into  the  Grammar  Schools.  Not  only  would 
all  those  who  are  thus  promoted  be  better  qualified  for  pro- 
motion, showing  the  advantage  gained  in  iill  their  after  pro- 
o-ress,  but  the  Ten  Thousand  beside,  growing  up  from  the 
tenderest  years  of  childhood,  then  forming  their  earliest 
habits  of  thought,  becoming  initiated  into  the  first  elements 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life,  laying  the  very  foundation 
of  all  that  will  come  after,  would  be  adequately  cared  for. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  false  step  should  be 
taken  at  a  period  like  this ;  for  through  all  these  earliest 
stages  of  growth  the  plastic  mind  is  specially  susceptible 
of  the  most  abiding  impressions.  We  all  know  that  care  or 
neglect,  good  or  evil,  in  this  formative  process  may  leave  re- 
sults, perhaps,  never  to  be  wholly  overcome. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  under  such  a  system  as  is 
here  proposed  there  would  still  be  work  enough  for  this  Board, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  several  Sub-Committees.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  plan  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  duties,  but 
very  much  to  help  them  in  every  particular.  All  would  be 
done,  even  as  now,  under  their  approval,  and  in  connection  with 
their  superintending  care. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  that  while  the  Grammar  Schools  were  instituted  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Primary  Schools  were  not  established 
for  a  century  and  a  half  later,  and  until  a  recent  period  they 
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were  kept  so  wholly  separate,  as  to  be  under  the  control  of  an 
entirely  Distinct  Committee  ;  and,  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  these  Primary  Schools  been  directly  under  the  care  of  this 
Board.  When  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  commenced  his 
labors,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  right  to  in- 
clude these  in  his  care.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  is  not 
only  a  natural  connection  between  the  two,  but  that  the  one  is 
the  necessary  and  essential  compliment  of  the  other.  They  are 
connecting  links  in  one  chain,  a  chain  it  may  be  along  which  the 
electric  currents  of  life  and  knowledge  may  freely  pass,  and 
hence  the  more  perfect  the  connection  the  better. 

As  the  Primary  Schools  have  already  been  brought  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  this  Board,  and  as  they  are  at  present 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
so  it  is  now  only  requisite,  in  addition,  to  go  one  step  further, 
and,  instead  of  allowing  these  schools  to  remain,  as  now,  in  a 
measure  isolated  ;  —  or  of  placing  them  under  the  charge  of  any 
newly  created  order  of  officials,  your  Committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  principles  already  recognized,  of  certain  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  Grammar  Master  to  visit  and  examine,  be  enlarged 
and  perfected,  by  its  being  made  his  duty  not  only  to  examine 
the  graduating  pupils,  but  all  the  pupils  ;  and  not  limiting  him- 
self to  an  annual  visit,  he  shall  visit  as  often  as  the  good  of  the 
school,  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars,  shall  seem  to  re- 
quire. 


Under  the  proposed  arrangement  there  would  be  a  complete- 
ness, circle  within  circle,  not  altogether  unlike  that  seen  in  the 
planetary  system :  — 

1.  Each  Primary  School  would  be  brought  into  more  direct 
union  with  the  Grammar  School  in  its  district. 

2.  The  Grammar  School  and  the  Primary  School  in  each 
district  would  come  more  fully  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  Head  Master  as  Principal ;  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
look  thoroughly  to  the  fullest  improvement  of  every  department. 
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3.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  would  have  a  general 
oversight  of  the  whole,  his  central  mind  including  all  in  one 
comprehensive  view ;  while  every  hint  and  suggestion  from 
him,  through  these  nicely  arranged  and  diverging  channels, 
would  be  instantly  carried  to  the  extremest  parts ;  each  influ- 
ence for  good  speedily  pervading  the  whole. 

4.  The  individual  members  of  the  School  Committee,  in 
their  several  districts,  acting  as  the  authorized  guardians  of  a 
sacred  trust,  would  watch  with  vigilance,  even  as  they  do  now, 
in  their  various  spheres,  over  the  special  fields  of  their  labor. 

5.  And,  lastly,  this  Board,  (somewhat  in  its  relative  capacity 
like  the  National  Congress,  sitting  in  debate,  hearing  reports, 
and  enacting  laws,)  would  superintend  the  whole,  holding  itself 
accountable  before  the  entire  public  for  the  truest  advancement 
of  these  great  interests  of  education  committed  to  its  care. 

TFT  "7^  TfC  VfC  Tpr 

By  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments,  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  would  become  a  unit.  The  plan  wisely 
carried  out,  with  intelligent  guidance,  under  the  charge  of  this 
Board,  and  the  personal  direction  of  the  sub-Committees,  would 
make  our  educational  system,  throughout,  most  beautifully 
perfect,  balanced  in  all  its  parts,  and  rounded  with  artistic 
completeness. 


The  plan,  therefore,  which  the  Committee  here  propose,  may 
be  briefly  stated,  in  substance,  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas  it  is  now  the  duty  of  each  Master  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  to  examine  the  several  departments  as  often  as  shall 
seem  consistent  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  pupils  under  his 
immediate  care ;  it  shall  henceforth  be  his  duty  to  make  his 
influence  felt  through  every  class,  devoting  as  much  time  to  the 
several  rooms  as  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  shall  demand. 
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And  whereas  the  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  is 
at  present  obh'gated  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  Primary 
Schools  in  his  district,  examining  such  of  the  graduating  scholars 
as  may  be  candidates  for  promotion,  so  it  shall  henceforth  be 
his  duty  to  visit  such  Schools  as  frequently  as  their  condition 
may  require,  examining  thoroughly,  not  only  the  graduating 
class,  but  all  the  classes,  —  acting,  in  fact,  as  Principal  of  those 
Schools. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  that  portion  of  the  first  class 
now  chiefly  under  the  Head  Master's  care,  which  cannot,  under 
the  proposed  plan,  receive  so  exclusively  his  attention,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  suggests  that,  in  the  Schools  for  Boys, 
the  Sub-Master  shall  take  the  Master's  class,  the  Usher  the 
Sub-Master's,  and  the  Head  Assistant  the  Usher's  ;  in  the  Girls' 
School,  the  Head  Assistant  shall  instruct  the  first  divisions ; 
while,  in  the  Mixed  Schools,  the  Sub-Masters  would  take  the 
highest  divisions  of  boys,  and  the  Head  Assistants  the  highest 
divisions  of  girls. 

Your  Committee  have  not  attempted  to  point  out  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  wants  of  the  upper  division  shall  be  met. 
The  Head  Master  might  still  have  under  his  special  care  the 
instruction  of  specified  branches.  He  might  even  be  required 
to  devote  a  stated  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  or  week,  to  the 
upper  division ;  but  your  Committee  prefer  to  leave  these  de- 
tails to  the  judgment  of  the  Sub-Committees,  who,  in  carrying 
out  the  general  plan,  will  shape  their  action  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, wisely  adapting  themselves  to  the  nature  of  their 
schools. 

To  carry  into  effect  this  plan,  the  following  orders  are  re- 
spectfully recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the  Board  ;  — 

Ordered  :  That  Chap.  X.  of  the  Regulations  be  amended 
by  inserting,  after  section  second,  the  following,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  third  section  :  — 

**The  Head  Masters  of  the  Grammar  School  shall  perform 
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the  duties  of  Principal  both  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  of  their  respective  districts,  apportioning  their  time 
among  the  various  classes  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  the 
best  interests,  as  far  as  possible,  of  each  pupil  throughout  all 
the  grades.  Each  division  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be 
under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of  one  subordinate 
teacher." 

Ordered  :  That  the  numbers  of  the  subsequent  sections  of 
this  chapter  be  changed  to  correspond  with  this  amendment. 

EespectfuUj  submitted, 

E.  C.  WATERSTON, 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
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